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After a time he became anxious to attend the 
week-day mectings, although he had not been 
brought up with that habit. His father had edu- 
cated his children to attend meeting, but had 
not been strict with them in enforcing it. In 
order to do so, he did a double portion of his 


duty the day before, so that his employer should | 
He has many times, in af- | 


lose nothing by it. 
ter life, in conversation with his children, dwelt 
upon this portion of his life, and with gratitude 
thought how mercifully he was preserved from 
temptation, exposed as he was, after being so 
innocently brought up—entering upon the world 
with no one to restrain him—an orphan, with 
two young sisters and a brother but a few years 
older than himself, but away from their home 
where its influences might restrain him, with no 
one to inquire whether he was doing well or ill— 
not one to give a word of caution or encourage- 
ment. 

It was at this time that Ann Mifflin, a minis- 
tering Friend, visited these young bereft ones in 
their home, was feelingly touched with their 
orphaned state, and spoke to them words of 
counsel; and a few years later, hearing of the 
approaching marriage of the eldest brother to a 
person not in membership with Friends, address- 
ed to them a kind and beautiful letter, in which 
she spoke of the love and esteem which she had 
ever borne their deceased father—the earnest 
prayers she had offered up for his orphan chil- 
drev, that the memory of their lonely state 
had remained with her since ber visit to them, 
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No. 40. 
and hoped they would reflect whether the change 
about to take place would be for their good. 

The Father of the fatherless watched over 
them, and these children all grew up to lead 
useful and virtuous lives. Three of them have 
been laid in honored graves. 

When about nineteen, he removed to Philadel- 
phia with his employer’s family ; here the wide 
world was open to him, and he was free to choose 
his course of life, but although he entered into 
society, of which he was fond, he selected none 

| but what was a moral and intellectual benefit. 
He was at this period very gay in appearance 
and manners, although particular in attendance 

r. About this time he, in company 
with a few friends, instituted the United States 
Engine Company. Here his energy and activity 
had full exercise, and he disregarded personal 

|danger where others were to be aided by it. 

| At one time, at the risk of his life, he plunged 
into a burning building and saved the life of an 
| old French lady, who never ceased to be grateful, 

‘and frequently spoke of it many years after. 

| As a fellow member he became acquainted with 
John M. Ogden, who introduced him at his 

mother’s residence; she had been in girlhood the 

| intimate friend of his mother, and was so struck 

| with his resemblance to her, that she remarked 
how much he recalled to her memory her old 
and dear friend, Hannah Levering, not knowing 
it was her son of whom she made the remark. 

This acquaintance resulted in his marriage to 
the daughter of Hugh and Dorothea Ogden— 
the latter belonging tu the Presbyterian church. 
Her children were thus cut off from membership 
with Friends, although her husband was an ex- 
emplary member of the Society. On his mar- 
riage to Hannah Ogden, which was necessarily 
not in accordance with the discipline, he was 
visited by two Friends appointed for the purpose 
—Leonard Snowden and Samuel Noble. He was 
unwilling to give up his membership, and much 
interesting conversation occurred between them 
in their several visits to him; they dealt gently 
and kindly with him, and gave him much good 
counsel and friendly encouragement, which 
made a deep and lasting impression on his mind, 
and encouraged those serious feelings which re- 
sulted, in after years, in a life of perfect obe- 
dience to the Divine will ! 

He married at the age of 22 years, and enter- 
ed into the hardware business. He continued in 
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this business until his death, for upwards of thirty |in making an appeal to the public for aid and 
years, and within the same square of where he| co-operation, found in him a warm friend. He 
commenced. His business was conducted in a| was elected a Manager, and continued to fill 
strictly conscientious manner, no enticements of |that situation in a faithful manner, until 
gain alluring him to deviate from the path that|his death. He was chairman of the Inden- 
he believed was shown to be his duty, and many |turing Committee, and seldom absent from 
advantageous transactions, which were perfectly his post. A member of that community has 
honorable in the eyes of the world, were rejected |spoken of the diguity and courtesy with which 
as inconsistent with his convictions—although |it was sustained. He was very strict in his 
he placed no judgment on what was right in| supervision, requiring all the officers to do 
others, sometimes making use of the expressions, | their duty, setting the example himself, oftimes 
‘Tam not my brother’s keeper,”’ and ‘‘Judge not | surprising them at night in winter, by walking 
lest ye be judged again.”’ He was very careful| the whole distance out of town to see if the 
in his comment upon the actions of others, say- | children had comfortable bed clothes. 
ing that if each one would keep a strict watch; So much confidence was placed in his opinion, 
upon themselves, the example of their life and | that two different members of the Board of Man- 
deportment would be more weighty than any|agers, men of worth and understanding, have 
counsel. told his family that if they came in Jate to the 
It was a principle with him to encourage | meeting and a vote had been taken, they would 
young beginners in business, if he thought them |ask how Mr. Zell had voted, and give theirs 
industrious and deserving, often putting himself | accordingly, feeling safe his decision had been 


to inconvenience to do so, and those also whom 
he saw struggling in the world, requiring the 
same of his family. Large establishments, where 
there was plenty of wealth to carry on business, 
were not frequented by him, believing it his 
duty to give a helping hand to the young begin- 
ner and those most in need, and many have 
spoken with gratitude of his encouragement at 
such times. 

During all the while he was in business he 


never had a note discounted at the bank; his| 


word was his bond, and that once passed was as 
sure as any legal document. 

Offices of trust were offered to him, which he 
refused, public office being opposed to his prin- 
ciples ; but in pursuits of philanthropya nd bene- 
volence he was very aetive, and the testimony 
of some of our most respected men, who served 
with him through years of usefulness in the dis- 
charge of those duties, has been given to the 
faithfulness and steadiness with which they were 
rendered. Side by side he labored with those of 
all creeds and opinions, heavenly charity, ur- 
banity and kindness ever characterising his in- 
tercourse with his fellow men. He was for 
many years one of the guardians of the poor, 
when out-door alms were distributed; he was un- 
tiring in his exertions in this department, and 
hours which should have been devoted to sleep, 
during the cold rights in winter, found him 
threading the narrow alleys of the city in search 
of the destitute to be alleviated. Many respecta- 
ble aged persons, who were the recipients of his 
kindness, continued until their death to frequent 
his residence. One old woman said, just before 
her death, that Mr. Zell was the first person 
who advised her to save her money and place it 
at interest. 

In 1829, he enrolled his name as a life mem- 
ber of the House of Refuge, an institution which 
was organized four years previously, and which, 


| correct. 

He attended a meeting of the Board the day 
| before his death, and the next afternoon was 
fixed upon to meet again to complete some busi- 
ness in hand. The hour came, and all were in 
their seats. They wondered what could detain 
him, who was ever so punctual, when a messen- 
ger came in to announce that he had received 
his summons at a bar where the faithful servant 
shall receive his reward. The meeting imme- 
diately adjourned, without attending to business. 

And of these, ‘his colleagues,” as he was 
wont to call them, with whom he acted so many 
years, how often has he expressed his admiration 
of their courtesy, their gentlemanly bearing, 
their promptness in business, and the united 
feeling that existed among them. 

To show the estimation in which he was held 
by them, we annex the following minute of their 
yearly report: 

‘Within the year justclosed the Board have to 
deplore the loss by death, of three esteemed asso- 
ciates:—Thomas Shewell, Thomas Zell and Paul 
W. Newhall. Mr. Shewell had been a member of 
the Board for thirteen years, Mr. Zell for fifteen 
years, and both had, during the whole of these 
long periods, by their untiring zeal and sound 
judgment, faithfully and effectively promoted 
the interests of the institution. Mr. Newhall 
had been more recently appointed, yet his ser- 
vices were not lightly valued. All were men 
whom to know was to respect and esteem. 


Tuomas P. Cops, President, H. R. 
Attested—Joun Bipp ie, Secretary pro tem. 


Philadelphia, January 2d, 1849.” 
(To be continued.) 


The greatest wisdom of speech, is to know 
| when, and what, and where to speak ; the time, 
matter and manner. The next to it, is silence. 
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Furnished by H. Y. R. 
The substance of some remarks dropt by our late 


dear and worthy friend Sarau Taytor, of 
Manchester, during her last illness. 


To an intimate friend she expressed nearly as 
follows: “I was never more sensible than at 
this time of my confinement and separation from 
my friends, of the various ways in which the 
Lord’s work is marred, and his mercifully de- 
signs with respect to individuals, frustrated 
through the reluctance of the creature to become 
like passive clay in the hands of the potter, ves- 
sels of the Lord’s own forming without anymixture. 
Some hesitate, some are too forward, but all this 
is from unreduced self, and tends to mar the 
Lord’s work. We are to be formed into pure 
vessels quite emptied, that the Divine word may 
have free course; no hesitation, no activity of the 
creature to choose or refuse.” After a little 
pause she added, “ But He knoweth human 
weakness, who is a God of infinite compassion, 
and he stands ready to help us if we look to 
him in sincerity. A sigh, a tear arising from 
true contrition is a sacrifice well pleasing in his 
sight, because it is of his own preparing and will 
arise as incense from the temple of our hearts if 
we are dedicated to him.” 

The same friend going to her early in the 
morning, she mentioned a person who had de- 
sired to be remembered to her and by her, said, 
‘“ T have been thinking much of him in the night, 
and would have thee say when thou seest him, 
that in looking at me and at the probability of 
my being nearer the solemn close than some 
others ; and having been in a good degree pre- 
served through many exercises, he may think 
there is cause to rejoice. But I never passed 
through more proving conflicts than at present, 
nor ever had greater need of watchfulness, lest 
the enemy should get any advantage over me, or 
had at any time more distressing fears of losing 
ground, and the great work of redemption fall- 
ing short through my poor mind being turned 
aside to objects of inferior importance, and so 
the victory not be obtained. And I find to be 
solicitous day and night for preservation was 
never more needful. Oh! that great work of 
redemption! ‘I pray not said our blessed Re- 
deemer that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world ; but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.’ We are called unto victory; all de- 
pends on keeping close to Him who alone can 
preserve us in the hour of temptation. Then is 
the trying time when the grand enemy endeavors 
to gain his ends; it is his work to draw the mind 
into captivity ; he wants to keep us in bondage.” 
At another time she said : “‘ On looking over my 
past life, I cannot charge myself with being pre- 
sumptuons, but I know I havenot atall times been 
so honest as I should have been, especially in our 
large public meetings for worship. When things 
have risen with clearness, that I should have 
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communicated to the people, I have let the right 
time slip by deliberating on my own unfitness. 
This is indeed consulting with flesh and blood ; 
listening to an enemy. I have not only hereby 
increased my own portion of sorrow, but the 
blessed cause has suffered, the free circulation of 
life has been obstructed, when I have had reason 
to believe it would have flowed as from vessel to 
vessel.”’ Then after sitting a while under the 
covering of quietness, she said, ‘‘Oh! what an 
awful thing is pure gospel ministry; how few 
understand orare sufficiently baptized into the true 
nature and spirit of pure, living, powerful gospel 
ministry. The same friend going to take leave 
of her; she said, thou seest dear child how I am 
carried on from day to day, neither seeing nor 
desiring to see how the present dispensation is 
to terminate, but faith and patience are merci- 
fully vouchsafed to sustain, though sometimes it 
seems as if they were ready to fail, and then I 
am deeply tried. It is a great thing to say I 
have fought the good fight, I have kept the faith. 
Oh this keeping of the faith, this cleaving close 
to Him who has indeed loved us freely; if some 
of you will but keep the faith, you will be 
strengthened more and more to make war in 
righteousness against the enemies of your own 
houses ; and be able to lift up a standard against 
wrong things in others. She afterwards added, 
“T often visit you in that love which is wider 
than the ocean and extends over sea and land ; 
and do thou remember to keep the faith in Him 
who is invisible, and invincible too.” On two 
friends visiting her, she thus expressed, that she 
knew not nor did she desire to know how it 
might be with her in respect either to life or 
death, but it was abundantly made up by pros- 
pects that were frequently opened and enlarged 
into a sun of transcendent glory and brightness, 
which at times seemed too great for her to bear, 
but as it was mercifully continued, her capacity 
for receiving it increased. And she had been 
favored to behold a state so glorified in perpetual 
union with purified spirits, that at seasons she 
seemed inclosed in views of universal brightness, 
glory and beauty, too great for human comprehen- 
sion. But she soon added with awfulness, “ yet 
this has not always been the case. There was a 
time when the heavens were as brass, and the 
earth as iron, and my soul encompassed as 
with clouds of impenetrable darkness, but light 
had graciously succeeded.’’ She had been made 
to view the past errors of her life, and also to 
feel that judgment must pass over the trans- 
gressing nature and even upon every wrong im- 
pulse of the mind, though it might not break 
forth into action, by giving way to which she 
had often prepared herself a cup of sorrow un- 
known to others. 

She said that what she felt for her friends in 
religious profession was not to be expressed, nor 
the strength of her desire that those who had 
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yielded themselves into the purifying hand of, here, for what can we desire more or greater 
judgment might be preserved under it steadfast | than to be where our great Lord and Master is ? 


and immovable. Nor could she set forth in 
words, her ardent solicitude that those who 
were wandering from the fold of rest might 
be given to see their dangerous situation, adding, 
“Oh! what I feel for those wanderers ; could I 


but gather them, could I but open one of those 


prospects to their view, how would it stain all 


their worldly pursuits ; surely it would make’ 
them covet an establishment on this immutable’ 
And I have often thought of those ' 
expressions, “if the righteous scarcely can be | 
saved where shall the ungodly and sinner ap- | 


foundation. 


pear?” At another time she said : “I have had 


deep sufferings and baptisms to pass through, | 


but I now see with indubitable clearness that 


there is a rock and fortress, which if we cleave | 


unto, no power of darkness, however great, shall 
be able to move us from, long together. 
friend who sat awhile with her, she said to this 


import ; the body is weak, but my mind is pre- | 


served in quietness and seasons of consolation 
come unsought for, when clear prospects are 
opened to my view of the state of the spirits of 


the just made perfect and of the church triumph- | 


ant, which words are insufficient to describe. It 
appears like a boundless expanse, an ocean of 
love, a river clear as crystal which the vultures 


eye cannot see, no galley with oars, nor gallant 
ship can pass thereby; there the spirits of the 
just, the church triumphant, enjoy full fruition, 
are gathered into the place of pure prayer, adora- 


tion and worship. ‘Precious in the eyes of the 


Lord is the death of his saints,’ because in these | 


shackles of the body they cannot enjoy perfect, 
uninterrupted blessedness, and he wills and loves 


that those whom he has redeemed by his power | 


should enjoy perfect unmixed happiness ; adding, 


“‘T have learned with the apostle that it is not | 


Toa! 


| He knows your states, and his eye is over you 
‘for good, but if like Peter you slide from his 
testimony, he may bring it to your remembrance 
and your trials may be many.” 

At an opportunity she had with two friends 
who called tu see her, when speaking of her situa- 
tion to them, she expressed her desire to be pre- 
served in the patience, and said, “ for though so 
feeble and nearly worn out, a natural quickness 
about me often under my sufferings prompts to 
disquietude, but when thus tried I invite pa- 
tience, and also pray to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift for it, and am favored to feel its 
return.” . Adding, few of her early acquaintance 
were now remaining in this life, yet said, there 
were situated in several distant parts of the na- 
tion those whom her mind oft visited in love, and 
felt them near in the covenant of truth, and ex- 
pressed with tenderness her desire that those who 
were entering as upon a sea of glass, a situation 
surrounded with dangers might seek after the 
pearl of great price, and be willing to sell all and 
purchase the field where this treasure was hid, 
for it would remain when all other supports 
failed. 

At a time when several of her relations were 
present, she said, ‘‘ When people are making their 
wills, you know they often say, I give and be- 
queath to such and such, and this may be done 
with regard to outward substance; but there is 
one thing I have been meditating about, which 
is of much greater importance, and none but the 
Lord alone can give and bequeath to any, and 
that is a possession in the truth. Oh! how I 
long that you may seek it in and for yourselves, 
and let no other pursuit deprive you of it or dis- 
_couragement prevail, for they that seek shall find 
to their unspeakable comfort this blessed trea- 
sure.” 


by works of righteousness that I have done, but | 


of his mercy that he hath saved me by the wash- | Much more was expressed by her that was not 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy | retained, and though the weight of her disorder 
Ghost, and oh! I would not change my situation | frequently appeared to prevent a right concep- 
for all the possessions of this world, nor for all tion of outward things, yet when conversing upon 
the knowledge and speculaiton that the wise | religious subjects her judgment and memory 
system builders of the present age can acquire; and | were remarkably clear. 
whatsoever they may vainly suppose, it is nota! Second day preceding her departure she was 
delusion, nor the workings of imagination nor of | much afflicted with pain and shortness of breath ; 
prejudice, but solid, enduring, substantial truth.” | when a relation expressed her reluctance to leave 
After a solid pause, before the friends took | her to attend the Monthly Meeting she said, ‘I 
leave of her, she signified with a sweet calmness, | would have thee go, for though I have a trying 
the probability of its being a final farewell; then | putting on, I do not quite see the end, but it 
added, “ but there is a matterof more importance | may not be long before it comes, and thou may 
that I feel my mind pressed to fix upon yours, | tell Friends I do not expect to see any of them 
which is that you may be gathered into entire | again, and give my dear love to all, forits spreads 
resignation to abide with your great Master on | universal.” The same friend returning, the next 
Mount Calvary, and remember what he declared, | evening she seemed pleased to see her, and ap- 
that where 1 am there shall my servant be ;| peared rather better than when she left her, but 
and that you know, my friends, was under suf-| on Fourth-day morning was very ill and not able 
ferings ; and what I have wished for you is, that | to be much out of bed afterward. On Sixth-day 
you may travel under a willingness to be kept| morning the symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
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tion were more apparent, and her outward sight so 
much gone, that she did not seem to know those 
about her but by their voice; yet her religious 
exercise did not cease, for she frequently ex- 
pressed much care and concern for a young 
woman in the family, often calling her by name 
when she was not present, earnestly entreating 
her to do all she could to inherit eternal life, 
with many other expressions of strong solicitude 
for her preservation. 

About eight o’clock in the evening she took a 
little wine and water, but found it difficult to 
swallow : and when she had taken a small por- 
tion, said with a strong and clear voice, “ no more,” 
and soon after dropt the following expression, “ be 
still, be still, and thou shalt soon see the salva- 
tion of thy God,” which were the last words 
uttered, and accompanied with such an evidence 
they were spoken concerning herself, and that it 
was her own blessed experience, as greatly bowed 
the spirits of those present in resignation to the 
divine will. 

About the 10th hour she quietly breathed her 
last under a precious covering of awful solemnity, 


19th of 8th mo., 1791. 


DEATH OF MOSES. 


One great event of pilgrimage remained to be 
accomplished, ere the Hebrews should pass over 
Jordan. How the strong heart of Moses sunk 
at the thought of that one event,—his own death. 
Day after day he stood before the door of the 
tabernacle, in the presence of the great congre- 
gation, and in his last addresses set before them 
the statutes and judgments which the Lord had 
commanded them to observe in the land whither 
they went, and to teach their sons, and their 
son's sons, to the latest generation. As thus he 
spake, how did his aspect, so severely spiritual, 
so meek and commanding, veil a soul filled with 
unutterable sadness at the thought, that the peo- 
ple whom he had nourished and brought up, 
from their fair childhood to their strong man- 
hood, should enter upon the bright realization of 
their long and ardent hopes, and he, their leader, 
who had borne them hither with every heart- 
throb, and wafted them onward by the breath of 
every prayer, that he should be left behind to 
die. When alone with his God, how did his 
struggling emotions overleap all the barriers of 
his calm, stern majesty of character, as he be- 
sought the Lord, even as a son beseecheth a 
father ? 

“‘T pray thee let me go over and see the good 
land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly moun- 
tain and Lebanon.” 

But the prayers which again and again had 
warded off swift judgments from Israel, had 
turned the tide of their battles, and had descended 
in showers of blessing upon their heads, availed 
not to remove the penalty of the sin which the 


great lawgiver had committed at the waters of 
Meribah. “The Lord was wroth with me for 
your sakes, and would not hear me,” are his 
mournful words, as he recounts the effect of his 
prayer. And the Lord said unto me: “ Let it 
sufice thee; speak no more unto me of this 
matter. Get thee up unto the top of Pisgah, 
and lift up thine eyes westward, and northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and behold it with 
thine eyes, for thou shalt not go over this Jor- 
dan.” 

The farewell address of Moses, comprising the 
whole of the book of Deuteronomy, embraced a 
general review of the history of the pilgrimage ; 
a repetition of the most important statutes of the 
law, with some additions and alterations in its 
code, made necessary by changing circumstances ; 
strong enforcements of the divine sanctions upon 
which the law rested; earnest exhortations to 
obedience ; a minute development of the condi- 
tions on which Jehovah would govern them as a 
people; and a prophetic unfolding of distant fatur- 
ity, revealing their national destiny as growing 
out ef their conduct in regard to the Divine law. 
Moses then delivered a copy of the whole book 
of the law unto the priests, the sons of Levi, 
that they might place it in the sanctuary, in the 
side of the ark of the covenant. He also com- 
manded that the whole should be read in the 
hearing of all the people : men, women, and chil 
dren, in the solemnity of the seventh year, or 
year of release, at the Feast of Tabernacles. 

The official duties of the lawgiver being now 
closed, Moses proceeded to commission Joshua 
as a leader, divinely appointed to conduct the 
people into Canaan. Did neither glistening eye 
nor trembling lip betray the swellings of heart 
within the inner temple of that man of lonely 
majesty, as he said; “I am an hundred and 
twenty years old this day; also, the Lord hath 
said unto me, ‘Thou shalt not go over this Jor- 
dan.’’’? And Moses called unto Joshua, and said 
unto him in the sight of all Israel: “ Be strong 
and of a good courage, for thou must go with 
this people unto the land which the Lord hath 
sworn unto their fathers to give them. And the 
Lord, he it is, that doth go before thee: he will 
be with thee; he will not fail thee, neither for- 
sake thee ; fear not, neither be dismayed.” This 
charge was soon after divinely ratified, when 
Moses and Joshua presented themselves before 
the tabernacle, and the Lord appeared in a pillar 
of cloud, and audibly confirmed the words of his 
servant. 

After this, Moses again addressed the people, 
no longer in the grand simplicity of the historiany 
nor the noble diffuseness of the lawgiver ; but in 
the moving power of the poet, as fast from his 
lips, flowed the soul-stirring words of song—words 
which, in their life and luminousness, should glow 
in the hearts of the children of Israel, from age 
to age, and be unto them as a living witness of 
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the loving kindness of God. In his enthusiasm 
he calls heaven and earth to attend to what 
might fitly compel the attention of both, and 
gives the key-note of his coming song in strains 
unsurpassed for deep refreshing gladness, and 
soft mystic harmonies. 




















“‘ Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak : 
And hear, O earth, the words of my mouth, 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 

My speech shall distil as the dew, 
As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And a3 the showers upon the grass.” 
































And Moses spake in the ears of all the congre- 
gation of Israel, the words of this song until they 
were ended. And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
that self-same day, saying, “Get thee up into 
this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
gathered unto thy people.” 

Moses heard the summons, clear, distinct, un- 
mistakable, and he knew that his time had come. 
On the one hand rose Mount Nebo, in full re- 
lief against the cloudless heavens; on the other 
lay scattered the tents over which he had watched 
as a mother over the cradle of her first-born ; he 
must leave the one, he must ascend the other; 
yet, ere he went, the overflowings of that mighty 
heart gushed forth unto the people it had borne 
for forty years, and he poured upon them the 
rich fulness of his last inimitable blessing, notic- 
ing respectively the several tribes, and embracing 
all in one grand whole. “ And this is the bless- 
ing wherewith Moses, the man of God, blessed 
the children of Israel, before his death.” 


“ There is none like the God of Jeshuran, 

Who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, 

And in his excellency on the sky. 

The eternal God is thy refuge, 

And underneath are the everlasting arms: 

And he shall thrust out the enemy from before thee ; 

And shall say, Destroy them, 

Israel shall then dwell in safety alone ; 

The fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn 
and wine ; 

Also his heavens shall drop down dew. 

Happy art thou, O Israel : 

Who is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, 


The shield of thy help, and the sword of thy excel- 
lency.” 























































































































































































































“ And Moses went up from the plains of Moab 
unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, 
that is over against Jericho.”” Whatan unutter- 
able interest encircled that lonely man as he went 
up from the plains of Moab in the sight of the 
willions of Israel! Over the faces of the whole 
.. congregation tears fell fast as summer rain, and 
, rd after his departing footsteps, rolled wave 
fer wave of farewells and blessings—the voice 
of a great multitude, as the rush of many waters. 
On he moved, slowly, steadfastly, alone. The 
royal obsequies of a Pharaoh, borne in long 





















































his tomb, never equalled the sublimity of the 
solitary path of Moses unto his own sepulchre. 
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drawn grandeur to the stupendous pyramids of 












































The plains of Moab were passed, and he stood 


at the foot of Nebo. Was there a trembling of 
spirit, as he rested for a little season before its 
ascent? Did he long to throw himself again 
upon the sympathies of that warm, universal 
heart, whose crying and lamentations were still 
borne to his ear upon the soft spring breeze, 
mellowed by distance into breathings of an un- 
speakable sadness? Did he yearn for the com- 
panionship of Eleazer or Joshua, to be near him 
with words of hope and comfort, as he went down 
into the valley of the shadow of death? Did he 
shrink with an undefinable dread before the 
fearful agony of the last struggle? Did he not 
pray unto the Lord for strength, as he girded up 
his loins to go up the mount alone ? 


The straining eyes of the whole people were 


still fastened upon that solitary figure, slowly as- 
cending the crags of Pisgah. Perchance it ex- 
cited not their wonder that no one should accom- 
pany him to his death and burial, for he had al- 
ways moved above them, and not of them. He 
had been alone in his cradle-ark by the swelling 
Nile; alone in birth and character, when a child 
he strayed through the royal halls of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; alone in youth, when he looked calmly 
down on sceptres and diadems, and chose to suf- 
fer affliction with the people of God ; alone for 
forty years in the wilderness of Horeb, maturing 
a character, which for strength and solidity was 
like the everlasting hills amid which he dwelt ; 
alone as in the grandeur of an enshrined oracle, 
when he moved in and out before the Egyptian 
monarch, and by a wave of his terrific rod, called 
as subjects of his bidding, hail and blood and 
locusts and darkness and pestilence ; alone climb- 
ing, amid thick darkness, up the steeps of Sinai, 
unto the devouring fire that burned upon the top 
of the mount ; alone in kingly majesty, as he led 
Israel through the wilderness; alone in his ap- 
proach to the grave; alone in his death ; alone in 
his burial. 


The toilsome ascent was at length accomplish- 


ed, and Moses stood upon the summit of Pisgah. 
Where were now the loneliness, the dread, the 
instinctive recoil of the soul from death, which 
had weighed down his spirit? They had fled away 
as mists before the morning sun. They had 
vanished suddenly, as a dream of the night when 
one awaketh, before the glorious scene that 
stretched on and yet onward, in clear, majestic, 


living beauty before his enraptured vision. 
Canaan, clothed in robes of a brighter, purer 
glory, than those in which the dreams of a life- 
time had invested her, was miraculously shown 
in all her length and. breadth, from the unbroken 
expanse of the Salt Sea to the snowy heights of 
Lebanon, from the rolling Jordan to the blue 
immensity of the Mediterranean. Yet it was not 
alone her green pastures and still waters—not 
her valleys shouting for joy, and her little hills 





rejoicing on every side—not ‘the excellency of 
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Carmel and Sharon—not her sea-coast, laved by 
the Great Sea which sang its unceasing anthem 
at her feet—nor Lebanon bearing on high the 
dazzling crown of glory for her head—not one, 
nor all of these filled the soul of Moses with an 
unutterable blessedness. But even as he gazed, 
light from above came in upon his soul as a flood, 
and the earthly Canaan became but as the image 
of the heavenly ; the faint reflection of its bright- 
ness, the far-off echo of its joy. He looked down- 
ward with no more eager longings to cross the 
swellings of Jordan. He loosed upward, and 
spread his spirit-wings for a speedy flight into 
the open gates of his eternal home. 

‘‘So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died 
there in the land of Moab, according to the word 
of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab over against Beth-peor, but no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 
And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the 
plains of Moab thirty days.”—Li/e in Israel. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

A thrill of horror chilled my veins as I read 
the execution of young Rogers. A mere child, 
thus cut off from the land of the living ere the 
influences of kindness or goodness had been ex- 
ercised towards him, or gentleness and love 
brought to bear upon those feelings of convie- 
tion which all possess in a greater or less degree. 
It seemed to me awful ; tand I feel if I hold my 
peace, the penalty spoken of by the Prophet, as 
the portion of those that refrain from declaring 
the whole counsel of God, might rest upon me, 
“His blood will I require at thy hand.” O, 
how long will Christian nations cling with te- 
nacity to those edicts in the law of Moses, which 
were formed especially to meet the low state of 
a people just emerged from a servitude of cen- 
turies, by which the noble powers of the natural 
man had become so bowed under the reign of 
tyranny, that the turbulence of the passions 
could most readily be restrained by an appeal to 
the senses? Hence he gave them statutes that 
appealed only to their outward dark condition, 
and among these stand that upon which is based 
our penal code. “He that sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Let 
us contrast this with the life and doctrines of 
him who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them; to pray for enemies, to forgive in- 
juries, to follow after the wanderer, and to la- 
bor with all earnestness to reclaim the trans- 
gressor, and to bring lost sheep home to the fold. | 
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mission of sins, ere he goes hence to be seen of 
men no more. Prepare for such an asylum, 
shut out from evil associations, furnish labor 
for the hands, and instruction in the ways of 
righteousness, or doing right; cite them to the 
gift of God’s grace within them, as a teacher, to 
instruct in his holy law, written in the heart, 
and printed in the thoughts ; teach them to heed 
convictions that leads to conversion, by which 
they may know that God is good, and that he 
ever stands ready to forgive iniquity and trans- 
gression. OQ, it is an awful thing to send a soul 
into eternity unprepared, or to take away that 
life we have no power to give ! 

“Tn the beginning it was not so.” When 
Cain rose up and slew his brother, his life was 
not taken to atone for the crime, but he suf- 
fered a penalty much harder, no doubt, to bear. 
He went out from the presence of an offended 
sovereign, a fugitive, and a vagabond, with the 
mark of guilt upon his brow, and how he felt 
his deplorable condition may be understood 
from the exclamation, “My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.” This mark was set, 
lest any one finding him should slay him. It 
was no change of complexion, but the dark hue 
of a guilty conscience mirrored through the 
countenance, that index that betokens what 
reigns within. S» we may see by a little re- 
flection that all passages in the Scripture that 
favor taking the life of the man-slayer, were 
given like those that permitted a severing of 
the sacred ties of marriage, “‘ Because of the 
hardness of your hearts, he gave you this pre- 
cept, but from the beginning it was not so.” 

Let every denomination professing Christ to 
be their head, their Lord and law-giver, rally, 
and plead the cause of the outcast, and those ap- 
pointed to destruction, and as far as may be 
make amends for the past by showing mercy in 
future, lest in the day when the solemn and 
final inquiry is made, “ Where is thy brother?” 
his blood be found crying from the ground, and 
that cry for redness enter into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabbaoth, who hath said, and will bring 
it to pass, “‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” Saran Hunr. 


To the Editors of the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The discipline of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ingis a good one, but there are in it certain 
prohibitions that are not regarded, and yet these 
violations are not noticed in the manner they 
should be, when the Queries are answered. 

The practice of thus disregarding these ob- 


As true believers in that gospel of life and sal- | jectionable laws, has tended to weaken the foreé 


vation that is, and ever will be, “ Glad tidings | of those portions of the discipline which are 


of great joy to all people,” the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the good Shepherd, surely, we can do no 
less than let the culprit live all the time his 
Maker will allow him, to repent of his evil deeds, 
that happily he may obtain forgiveness and re- | 


really good, and should be regarded. 

Many concerned Friends who fear danger to 
our Society from the present condition of things, 
are earnestly asking for an alteration of the dis- 
cipline, such an alteration as that while it would 
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strike out all the objectionable portions, would 
leave the important parts of it free from all ob- 
jections and then it could be enforced, and mem- 
bers could have a discipline and rule of conduct 
which all could agree to respect. 

There is a work to be done first to ascertain 
what alterations are necessary—and there is no 
better way to arrive at this than for Friends to 
answer the Queries of the discipline as it now 
stands, correctly and honestly, and also to go 
minutely into the details of the particular kind 
of offences noticed; and then, if the Monthly 
Meetings through their Quarterly Meetingsshould 
report to the Yearly Meetings that a certain vio- 
lation of a law of our Society, was an every day 
occurrence, it would cause the meeting to con- 
sider of the propriety of either putting the law 
in force, if a good law, or, of striking it out of 
the discipline if a bad law. 

Take as an example the Query on dress—if 
honestly answered, the report from every Month- 
ly Meeting would be, “that not one Friend in 
ten dressed plainly—and that no children were 
dressed in plain dress.” As another example. 
The attending of parties at private houses, where 
they have music and dancing, is a common oc- 
currence in every Monthly Meeting in New 
York Yearly Meeting ; and whenever such a 
party is given some of the members of our Soci- 
ciety go us a matter of course, not heeding the 
disciplineon the subject. 

Now let Friends answer the Queries honestly, 
and state the exact kind of violation, and let all 
these answers go up to the Yearly Meeting, and 
then the Yearly Meeting can decide what had 
better be done. 


New York, 11th month 9th, 1858. 
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Marriep, on the 25th of 11th mo, at the house of 
Sarah K. Eves, of Millville, according to the order of 
the Religious Society of Friends, Epwin, son of Elida 
John, of Shamokin, to Racugx K. daughter of the late 
Charles Eves of Millville. 


Diep, at his residence in West Chester, on the 6th 
iust., Davin Townsenp, in the 72d year of his age, a 
member of the Society of Friends, of whom it may be 
said that he sustained through life a spotless reputa- 
tion ; he lived beloved, and died lamented by all who 
knew him. 


For every one life has some blessing—some 
cup that is not mixed with bitterness. At every 
heart there is some fountain of pure water, and 
all men at some time taste its sweetness. Who 
is he that has not found in his path of life some 
fragrant rose-bush, scenting all the air with its 
sweet perfume, and cheering the heart of the 
weary traveller with its beauty. 
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Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by WitttAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 615.) 


The events of the first year of Charles the 
Second’s reign (1660) served to convince our 
Friends that there was no dependence to be 
placed on his declaration from Breda, as to the 
liberty which he would grant to tender con- 
sciences. In this one year upwards of 4000, 
and one account says 5000, Friends were 1m- 
prisoned, chiefly in connexion with a proclama- 
tion issued by the King against their meetings: 
an excuse for which was furnished by the rising 
of the Fifth Monarchy men. Of this number, 
212, imprisoned at Ilchester, were shamefully 
used by the keeper. Their friends were not 
allowed to bring them food or bedding: many 
were thrust into wretched apartments, and not 
allowed the use of straw to lic on. In Bristol 
65 persons assembled at Dennis Hollister’s 
house were carried off to prison, and « like num- 
ber the following week, making in all about 190 
prisoners in Bristol. D. Hollister and G. Bishop, 
being summoned before the Mayor, arguments 
were used to dissuade, and threats to terrify them 
from meeting : but they answered with Christian 
courage and freedom that they thought it their 
duty to meet in obedience to the requirings of 
the Lord, whom they ought to obey rather than 
man: and that they migbt as well think to hin- 
der the sun from rising, and the tide from flow- 
ing, as to think to hinder the Lord’s people from 
meeting to wait upon Him, whilst but two of 
them were left together. They were sent to join 
their brethren in prison: but happily a speedy 
liberation was obtained for those who were sub- 
jected to this imprisonment, through the un- 
wearied intercession of Margaret Fell with the 
King. The spirit of persecution having now 
become rampant, there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining legal sanction for the severest measures. 
The laws passed in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. againsc popish recusants, were now 
turned against Protestant Dissenters. By one 
of the acts of Elizabeth’s reign, £20 per month 
might be imposed for neglecting the attendance 
of the parish church; and by another of these 
acts, the neglect of such attendance, and the 
going to conventicles, was made a ground of 
imprisoment, and, if persisted in, declared to be 
felony. In addition to the rigor of these and 
other old laws, the power of the ecclesiastical 
courts was restored under Charles II.; and, 
under writs of excommunication, multitudes of 
Friends and others were committed to prison. 
And yet all these destructive powers were judged 
insufficient, and one act after another was passed 
in this intolerant reign, with the design of re- 
stricting religious liberty still further. One of 
these measures, passed in 1662, was against the 
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refusal to swear; and prohibiting as many as 
tive of the people called Quakers from meeting 
together. It prescribed transportation for the 
third offence. The Act of Banishment, as it 
was called, was passed in 1664. It made seven 
years’ transportation the punishment for the 
third offence of attending conventicles. The 
goods of the prisoners were to be sold, and the 
profits of lands sequestered, to defray the charges 
of transportation. A third, which was called 
the Conventicles Act, prescribed fines of £20 
on the preacher, £10 for the second offence, 
and £20 on the house. Of these fines one-third 
belonged to the King, one-third to the informers, 
and one-third to the poor of the parish: but it 
was remarked by one who had witnessed the 
operation of this measure, that the Justices and 
informers being commonly poor themselves, kept 
the poor’s part andthe King’s too. It may 
easily be imagined what would be the operation 
of such a measure in an age which stands dis- 
graced, beyond most others, by the manner in 
which informers plied their wretched trade. ' 
By far the largest portion of the suffering which 
befell Friends in this reign, arose from the at- | 
tendance of meetings, and the refusal to swear. 
Their testimony against oaths involved them 
also in various civil disabilities. In Bristol, and | 
other corporate towns and cities, young men who 
had served their apprenticeship were prevented | 


from following the trade they had learnt, because 
their refusal to swear was a bar to their taking 
up the freedom of the city. Others were pre- 
cluded from recovering their just debts; from 
defending themselves against unjust actions, 
proviag wills, and administering to estates; and 
from maintaining their civil rights in various 


ways. A Somersetshire Friend, who sought re- 
dress against a highwayman, was himself detain- 
ed as a prisoner for refusing to swear, the robber 
being allowed to go free. 

The trials of George Bishop, Edward Pyot, 
and others, which took place in Bristol, in 1663, 
afford instances of juries refusing to shape their 
verdicts in terms such as the bench would have 
dictated ; and of the determination of the latter 
to convict the prisoners notwithstanding. The 
mayoralty of John (afterwards Sir John) Knight, 
which commenced the latter part of this year, was 
a period of bitter suffering to Friends in Bristol. 
The crowded and loathsome state of the prisons 
was, as Besse remarks, very hard to women of 
substance and credit, accustomed to live neatly. 
Three of their number died in consequence of 
the treatment to which they were subjected. It 
was well indeed, not only for Friends, but for 
other Nonconformists, who suffered grievously 
at the hands of Knight, that the tide of public 
opinion was now turned, for a time, against his 
inhuman proceedings. He was very active in 
his place in Parliament, in 1664, in procuring the 
passing of the Act of Banishment: and he was 
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heard to say, that he hoped to send 400 Quakers 
out of the land before the expiration of his 
mayoralty. He had so far made progress towards 
the attainment of his object, that he had com- 
mitted a large number to prison under this act : 
but he had only succeeded in condemning three 
to transportation, when his term of office expired. 
These three having been placed on shipboard, 
were put on shore again by the sailors, seven of 
whom signed a certificate to the effect that they 
neither could nor would be parties to this wicked 
proceeding. It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
this Act of Banishment,which was a cause of great 
suffering to Friends in other places, should have 
been productive of so small a result in a place 
like Bristol, which seems to have been rather 
notorious for the practices of kidnapping and 
illegal transportion. It is mentioned by Fuller 
that, in the year 1666, the prevalence of the 
plague in Bristol, produced a great effect in 
moderating the fury of the persecutors: and 
this was one of the years in which Friends suffer- 
ed comparatively little 

There would have been something very hu- 
miliating to a conscientious mind in the terms of 
the proclamation issued by Charles IL. in 1672, 
which states that it was “evident, from the sad 
experience of twelve years, that there was very 
little fruit from all the forcible methods which 
had been employed against the Nonconformists.” 
The object of that proclamation was to suspend 
all the measures of persecution then in force. 
This tardy act of clemency appears to have been 
brought about at the intercession of George 
Whitehead, on behalf of Friends. Other Non- 
conformist prisoners applied to Friends on this 
occasion to include their case with theirown, to 
which the latter agreed, as appears from our re- 
cords at Devonshire House. We have there the 
deed of pardon, granted by Charles IT., (with the 
great seal attached.) Among other names of the 
prisoners thus released, is that of John Bunyan. 
This relief was, however, of short duration: the 
proclamation was recalled in the following year, 
and persecution was renewed. In Bristol, there 
appears indeed to have been, comparatively 
speaking, a lull in the storm, which lasted till 
about the year 1680, when the last and by far 
the most severe of these sad outbreaks commen- 
eed. So numerous are the details given of the 
sufferings of Friends in Bristol, in 1681, 2, and 
3, that there is great difficulty in making a con- 
densed statement of them. Besse’s account of 
them extends to fourteen folio pages; and 
lengthened descriptions are also inserted in other 
histories of persecution at that period.* Sir 
~ * Some of the original statements from which these 
accounts are prepared are contained in a number of 
pamphlets published at the time, and are verified both 
by Friends themselves, and by some of their fellow- 
citizens. Francis Fry has kindly lent me a number 


of these pamphlets, which are contained in his collec- 
tion. 
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John Knight, who served the office of Sheriff 
in one of these years, was again the chief agent 
in the atrocities committed ; and he found will- 
ing accomplices in Helliar, an unprincipled at- 
torney, and Ralph Olive, an Alderman of the 
city, of whom Fuller gives a bad account, in his 
History of Dissent in Bristol. These leaders of 
the persecution found no difficulty in engaging 
the services of hungry informers, who were ever 
ready to attend to their instructions. The first 
outrages committed were upon the meeting- 
houses at the Friars and in Temple Street. 
These were damaged to the extent of £150 in 
value, by the tearing down of galleries, &c. : and 
under the pretence of levying sums of money on 
the houses for the non-payment of rates which 
had not been legally imposed on them in support 
of the trained bands, they took possession of the 
buildings, and nailed up the doors. Then fol- 
lowed a long series of brutal assaults on men, 
women, and children, as they walked the streets. 
Private committals to prison, and private dis- 
traints of goods, were carried on toa large extent by 
these men, despite the remonstrances and coun- 


ter-orders of Knight’s colleague, of the Mayor, | 
Sir Thomas Earle, and others of the magistrates. | 


Friends themselves remonstrated; and a decla- 
ration was published by some of their fellow- 
citizens, setting forth their cruel wrongs, and 
the danger resulting to their health and lives 
from the crowded and noisome state of the pri- 
sons. ‘T'wo Friends of Bristol took a journey to 


London, and were successful in their application | 


to government for an order to be sent to the 
magistrates to allow better accommodation to the 
prisoners. The effect produced by this order 
was, however, very partial and transient. A 
memorial, signed by several physicians, was 
next presented to the magistrates, in which they 


represented the crowding and unwholesomeness | 


of the jails to be such, that the prisoners were 
in great danger of suffocation, and that liability 
existed of infectious disease, such as would en- 
danger the lives of many others beside the pri- 
soners themselves. That too was disregarded. 
The constancy of these poor prisoners, in sitting 
down together to worship God, was made a fresh 
occasion of cruel wrong, and of outrageous per- 
sonal violence. One who ventured to speak a 
few words of exhortation, on one of these occa- 
sions,.was thrown headlong, backward, down 
stairs; and another was put in irons, into the 
west house or dungeon, into which numbers 
were thrust from time to time. The permission 
usually granted to felons placed in this dungeon, 
of coming out for change of air by day, was not 
always granted them—and it was so dark, that 
they were dependent on the light of candles. 
(To be continued.) 





It is not well for man to pray, cream; and 
live, skim milk. 





WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
SeLr-DEPENDENCE. 


Tf you want a thing done, go yourself; if not, 
send. This pithy axiom, of which most men know 
the full value, is by no means so well appreciated 
by women. One of the very last things we learn, 
often through a course of miserable helplessness, 
heart-burning, difficulties, contumelies, and pain, 
is the lesson taught to boys from their school 
days, of self-dependence. * * * * * 

From babyhood girls are givea to understand 
that helplessness is feminine and beautiful ; help- 
fulness—except in certain received forms of mani- 
festation—unwomanly and ugly. The boys may 
do a thousand things which are not proper for 
little girls. 

And herein, I think, lies the great mistake 
at the root of most women’s education, that the 
law of their existence is held to be, not right, 
but propriety ; a certain received notion of 
womanhood, which has descended from certain ex- 
cellent great grandmothers, admirably suited for 
some sorts of their descendants, but totally ignor- 
ing the fact that each sex is composed of indivi- 
duals, differing in character almost as much from 
one another as from the opposite sex. ‘For, do 
we not continually find womanish men and 
masculine women? And some of the finest 
types of character we have known among both 
sexes, are they not often those who combine the 
qualities of both? Therefore there must be 
somewhere a standard of abstract right, including 
manhood and womanhood, and yet superior to 
either. One of the first of its common laws, or 
common duties, is this of self-dependence. * * 


I once heard a lady say—a tenderly reared 
and tender hearted woman—that if her riches 
made themselves wings, as in these times riches 
will, she did not know anything in the world 
that she could turn her hand to, to keep herself 
from starving. A more pitiable, and, in some 
sense, humbling confession, could hardly have 
been made; yet it is not that of hundreds, 
but of thousands in England. Some exceptions 
arise; here is one :]two young women, well edu- 
cated and refined, their father dying just when 
his business promised to realize a handsome pro- 
vision for his family. It was essentially a man’s 
business—in many points of view, decidedly an 
unpleasantone. Of course friends thought ‘ the 
girls’ must give up, go out as governesses, de- 
pend on relatives, or live in what genteel poverty 
the sale of the good-will mightallow. But the 
girls wer2 wiser. They argue 1; “‘ifwe had been 
boys, it would have been all right; we should 
have carried on the business, and provided for 
our mother and the whole family ; being women, 
we'll try it still. Itis nothing wrong; it is 
simply disagreeable. It needs common sense, 
activity, diligence, and self-dependence. We 


!have all these; and what we have not, we will 
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learn.” So these sensible and well educated 
young women laid aside their pretty uselessness 
and pleasant idleness, and set to work. Hap- 
pily, the trade was one that required no personal 
publicity ; but they had to keep the books, man- 
age the stock, choose and superintend, fit agents 
—to do things difficult, not to say distasteful, to 
most women, and resign enjoyments that, to 
women of their refinement, must have cost daily 
self-denial. Yet they did it; they filled their 
father’s place, sustained their delicate mother in 
ease and luxury, never once compromising their 
womanhood by their work, but rather ennobling 
the work by their doing of it. * * * * 
Perhaps at no age since Eve’s were women 
rated so exclusively at their own personal worth, 
apart from poetic flattery or tyrannical deprecia- | 
tion; at no time in the world’s history judged | 
so entirely by their individual merits, and re- | 
spected according to the respect which they | 
earned for themselves. And shall we value 
ourselves so meanly as to consider this unjust? | 
Shall we not rather accept our position, difficult | 
indeed, and requiring from us more than the | 
world ever required before, but from its very | 
difficulty rendered the more honorable. * *}| 
And here, piercing to the foundation of all | 
truth—I think we may find the truth concernin 
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self-dependeace, which is only real and only | 
valuable when its root is not in self at all; when | 


its strength is drawn not from man, but from that 
Higher and Diviner Source whence every indi- | 
vidual soul proceeds, and to which alone it is ac- 
countable. As soon as any woman, old or young, 
once feels that, not as a vague sentimental belief, | 
but as a tangible, practical law of life, all weak- 
ness ends, all doubt departs. She recognizes 
the glory, honor, and beauty of her existence; | 
she is no longer afraid of its pains; she desires | 
not to shift one atom of its responsibilities to | 
another. She is content to take it just as it is, | 
from the hands of the All Father; her only | 
care being so to fulfil it, that while the world at 
large may recognize and profit by her self-depen- 
dence, she herself, knowing that the utmost | 
strength lies in the deepest humility, recoznises, 
solely and above all, her dependence upon God. 





Annual Report of the Central Employment As- 
sociation, (formerly known as the Northern 
Female Association for the Relief of the Sick 
and Infirm Poor.) 


In taking a review of the labors of this Asso- 
ciation, under its modified form and present 
title, we are well satisfied that benefit has been 
derived from the change. We have been en- 
abled by the accession of members, and dona- 
tions from those who esteem it the wisest plan to 
aid the indigent by giving them employment, to 
extend our usefulness; and an avenue has been 
opened whereby thefe has been brought before 
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us the distressed situation of many deserving in 
dividuals who were seeking work and desirous 
that their own hands should minister to their 
necessities. 

For want of funds we have been obliged to 
deny many who have applied for assistance, but 
hope as our Association shall become better 
known, we shall be furnished with means still 
further to carry out the plan of giving employ- 
ment in sewing to a class of industrious women 
who are dependent upon their own efforts for 
their daily bread. During the season 944 gar- 
ments were made, for which a fair compensation 
was given. These garments we zratuitously 
distributed, principally among the dnfirm poor 
and children. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to such 
Friends as have aided us—some with money 
and others by donations in goods and trimmings 


| —all of which has been gratefully received. 


To Charles Lewars we would also express our 
obligations, for the gratuitous use of the room 
with fuel, at the corner of 9th and Spring Gar- 
den Streets, where our meetings have been 


held. 


Subscriptions and donations ix money amount- 
ed to $372 80. Paid for goods, Kec., $236 15. 
For work, $136 65. 

A. A. TownsenpD, Sec. 

3d mo. 26th, 1858. 


WITCHCRAFT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Pliny has recorded the story of an industrious 
and ingenious husbandman, who, being in ad- 


| vance of the knowledge of his time, cultivated a 
| small piece of ground upon an improved method, 


by which he gathered much more fruits, and 
reaped larger profits than the neighbors about 
him, though their possessions were more ample. 
His uncommon success excited their envy, in- 
somuch that they brought this accusation against 
him : “That by sorcery, charms, and witchcraft, 
he had transported his neighbors’ fruits, fertility, 
and increase to his own fields.” For this he 
was ordered peremptorily by Albinus, a Roman 
general skilled in agriculture, to answer the charge 
before him. Cresinus, fearing the issue, resolved 
upon his best defence, brought his plow and 
other rural implements, and displaying them 
openly, he set there also his daughter, a lusty, 
strong lass, big of bone; then, turning to the 
citizens—“ My master, quoth he, “these are 
the sorceries, charms, and all the enchantments 
that | use. I might also allege my own travel 
and labor, my early rising and late sitting up, 
and the painful sweat that I daily endure ; but I 
am not able to present these to your view, nor to 
bring them with me into this assembly.”’ This 
bold and open defence captivated the people ; it 
proved the coup de main which turned a doubt- 
ful result to his entire favor; he was pronounced 
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“ not guilty,” and those present took note of his 
inventions. This story, though not strictly be- 
longing to the history of our own island, is derived 
from those who are said to have first taught to 
the Britons the art of husbandry. It may, there- 
fore, be fairly employed to show that the first 
improvers of agriculture had their days of trial ; 
that in all ages and countries, and in every path 
of inquiry and invention—inthe discovery of the 
rotation of crops. as in that of the rotary motion 
of the earth—a Galileo has had to answer for his 
daring, before some embodiment of ignorance 
constituting an inquisition.—Phiip’s LHistory 
of Progress. 


“FOR BEHOLD THE KINGDOM OF GODIS WITHIN 
YoU.” 
By Harriet Wixstow. 
Pilgrim to the heavenly city, 
Groping wildered on thy way ; 
Look not to the outward landmark, 
List not what the blind guides say. 


For long years thou hast been seeking, 
Some new idol found each day ; 

All that dazzled, all that glittered, 
Lured thee from thy path away, 


On the outward world relying, 

Earthly treasures thou woyldst heap ; 
Titled friends and lofty honors, 

Lull thy higher hopes to sleep. 


Thou art stored with worldly wisdom, 
All the lore of books is thine; 

And within thy stately mansion, 
Brightly sparkles wit and wine. 


Richly droop the silken curtains, 

Round those high and mirrored halls: 
And on mossy Persian carpets 

Silently thy proud step falls. 


Not the gentlest wind of heaven, 
Dared too roughly fan thy brow; 

Nor the morning’s blessed sunbeam, 
Tinge thy cheek with ruddy glow. 


Yet midst all these outward riches, 
Has thy heart no void confessed ; 
Whispering, though each wish be granted, 
Still, oh still I am not blessed ? 


And when happy, careless children, 
Lured thee with their winning ways; 

Tbou bast sighed in vain contrition, 
Give me back those golden days. 


Hadst thou stooped to learn their lesson, 
Truthful preachers—they bad told; 
Thou thy kingdom hast forsaken, 
Thou hast thy own birthright sold. 


Thou art heir to vast possessions, 
Up, and boldly claim thine own ;' 
Seize the crown—that waits thy wearing, 
Leap at/once into thy throne. 


Look not to some cloudy mansion, 
’Mong the planets far away ; 

Trust not to the distant future, 
Let thy Heaven begin to-day. 
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When thy struggling soul hath conquered, 
When the path lies fair and clear ; 

When thon art prepared for Heaven, 
Thou wilt find that Heaven is here. 


FAITH. 
W. H. BURLEIGH. 


Restless, and oft complaining, on his bed 
Tossed a fair child, as burned along bis veins 
The fire of fever with consuming pains; 
And ever and anon he raised his head 
From the hot pillow, and beseeching said— 
“ Water; oh, give me water!’ By his side 
The healer stood, and tenderly replied— 
Wait yet awhile—this potion take instead.” 
‘* No,” cried the child—“’tis poison and will kill!” 
His father took the cap—“ My son, be sure 
This is a nauseous draught, but it may cure— 
Will my boy drink it?”—Then said he, ‘I will— 
I’m not afraid ’tis poison now—I know 
Thou would’st not give it, father, were it so.” 


Oh, trusting Childhood! I would learn of thee 
This lesson of ; ure Faith, and to my beart 
So bind it that it never may depart— 
Therefore shalt thou henceforth my teacher be ; 
For iu thy perfect trust, the sin I see 
Of our own doubts and fears. The cup of Life, 
Drugged with the bitterness of tears and strife, 
Shall I not drink it when ’tis proffered me ? 
Yes—for ’tis mingled by a Father’s hand 
And given in love—for, rightly understood, 
Trials and pains tend ever to our good, 
Healing the soul that for the better land 
Thirsts with a deathless longing! Welcome pain, 
Whose end is bliss and everlasting gain ! 


“ NOTHING BUI LEAVES.” 


Nothing but leaves ; the Spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made but never kept, 
Hatred, battle, and strife ; 
Nothing but leaves ! 


Nothing but leaves; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 
We cow our seeds—lo ! tares and weeds; 
We reap with toil and pain 
Nothing but leaves. 


Nothing but leaves; memory weaves 
No veil to screen the past ; 
As we retrace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspent day, 
We find sadly at last 
Nothing but leaves. 


And shall we meet th’ Master so, 
Bearing our withered leaves? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit— 
We stand before Him humbled. mute ; 
Waiting the word He breathes— 
“ Nothing but leaves.” 


Doctrine is nothing but the skin of Truth set 
up and stuffed. 


If you wish to build schools without play- 
grounds, nobody would get beyond short division 


jin a life-time. 
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THOMAS HANCOCK, M.D. 
(Continued from page 616.) 


4th month 9th.—“ Having altered my days at 
the city dispensary, I was enabled yesterday to 
attend the Monthly Meeting, and experienced, 
what I often do in company, great incapacity 
and weakness, as though it was impossible for 
me to come toa right decision in matters of de- 
bate. But I desire not to be impatient. The 
principles of things I well understand are even 
at seasons hid from me; yet do I not clearly 
perceive that upon this very backwardness and 
sluggishness in my natural faculties, is built the 
foundation of my progress in the Christian race ? 
for 1 firmly believe that attractive qualities like 
an imposing exterior, would have alienated my 
proud heart more and more from the humility of 
the gospel, and prevented me from ever attaining 
‘the one thing needful, the pearl of great price.’ 
I have sometimes compared our sitting in a silent 
meeting for worship to guests around a table, 
each looking up to a benevolent host for a little 
supply: say that host knows the state of his 
guests, will he give to him who is not hungry? 
will he feed the careless? will he hand forth a 
portion to him who is pleasing his fancy with 
other dainties than the fare of his Lord’s house ? 
This is the state of waiting, of hunger, of pa- 
tiently expecting the Master's eye, of humbly pe- 
titioning for a morsel of bread to sustain the soul ; 
this is worship—depending on him and him 
alone, and returning away empty, rather than 
accept anything to satisfy the soul or the senses 
which is not of his own handing forth.” 


1st Month 7th, 1820.—* In such frequent in- 
tercourse with the poor, subject to all their hu- 
mors and caprices, how difficult it is to main- 
tain an even and unrufiled temper! I have 
often longed to be preserved in this respect, and 
have been ashamed of myself for yielding to im- 
patience and a degree of harshness in my man- 
ner towards them. Have I done to them as I 
would be done by? Nothing but Christian love, 
true operative charity, can produce the necessa- 
ry disposition and conduct on such occasions, and 
this can only be attained by frequent watchings, 
self-examination, and reliance upon Providence, 
when assailed by temptations of this kind.” 

3d Month 10th, 1823. “ Let me commune with 
myself thus: Know thyself; practice deep re- 
pentance ; correct thy failings, and let none have 
the mastery, but do it not in thy own strength ; 
seek humbly for Divine help—seek it through 
the intercession of a blessed Redeemer, and be 
in earnest, for thou hast much to do.” 

10th Month 13th, 1828.—“ My greatest earth- 
ly treasure was taken away this morning at 6 A. 
M. It is cause of thankfulness that I have been 
enabled to say, ‘ Praised be the Lord, who gave 
and who hath taken away.’ ” 
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deeply lamented H. W. H. were committed to 
the silent~grave in Bunhill Fields, in the pres- 
ence of asolemn gathering of Friends and others, 
at which divers Friends appeared in awakening 
ministry, both to consolation and profit.” 

21st.—‘‘ Providence was pleased to bless me 
with a little help to-day : my friend P. B. paid 
an instructive visit.” 

8th Month 19th, 1829.— Left London, and 
reached Liverpool with four of my family the 
following day.” 

12th Month 13th.—“ My heart is melted with 
praise and thanksgiving to the great Author of 
all my mercies, for enabling me to attain to a 
little peace and satisfactionin the allotment into 
which I have been cast. I feel myself unworthy 
of the many blessings which I still enjoy, and 
earnestly pray to be preserved from murmuring, 
if discouragements should yet be permitted to 
attend me. Some of what I have already expe- 
rienced I now see were ordered in best wisdom ! 
How good it is to seek counsel of the Lord, and 
stay the mind upon Him. OQ, may I ever press 
after this blessed state!” 

1st Month 5th, 1830—“ Yesterday and to-day 
I was favored with a disposition entirely to sur- 
render my own wishes, in respect to the success 
of the medical cases under my care to the hands 
of Him who knows best not only what is good 
for myself, but for those persons who are nearly 
interested in the recovery of their sick relatives, 
so that I dared not ask for what I conceive might 
be outwardly advantageous to myself, and [ have 
checked myself when disposed to pry into the 
counsels of the Most High, in tracing the sup- 
posed effects of this or that event.” 

22d.— In the encouraging prospect which 
opens as to my profession, great discretion is re- 
quired lest I become presumptuous, vain or talk- 
ative. O for Christian meekness and fear! In 
the grave there is no sorrowing, no worldly con- 
tention, and blesed is he who is prepared for 
this awful change. How insignificant are the 
cares of life, and the toils and objects of ambition, 
when viewed from the eminence of vital Chris- 
tianity. I pretend not to this high attain- 
ment, yet am permitted at times to feel that 


| there is a joy and peace which this world never 


can afford.” 

6th Month 31st, 1834.—“ To-day, at the 
Monthly Meeting, an important station in the 
Society was allotted to me. The Lord knows 
it was in the feeling of much weakness I sub- 
mitted to the judgment of my friends; and it is 
consoling to reflect, that the stones of the build- 
ing, whether they be concealed or prominent, 
have no right to place themselves where they may 
be of use. ‘There is still, I trust, a wise master- 
builder over us.” 

10th Month 19th.—“ Attended three meet- 
ings for worship this day! that in the evening 


20th.—* The remains of my beloved and | was a public meeting held by our Friends, and 
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in which § the weaker vessel’ shone with bright- | 
ness in her catholic communication. How could 
any one who heard her doubt of the qualifications | 
of women to be preachers of the gospel! She| 
was clear, comprehensive, and convincing, yet 
travelling in the work of the ministry under bod-| 
ily infirmity. O for more dedication like this !’’ | 

The diary here breaks off abruptly, and was | 
not renewed, owing, it is thought, to the bodily | 
infirmities to which the writer was subject ;| 
sometimes of a very trying nervous character, 
rendering continuous thought on any subject, 
and writing especially, a burden. 

During these years of suffering the refining 
process went on, softening down in a remarkable 
wanner the natural irritability of his temper, 
and producing, very conspicuously, the Christian 
graces of love, humility, and fervent charity. 

In the bosom of his own family he was still 
the cheerful, tender, and intellectual companion ; 
always accessible on the most trivial subject on 
which his opjnion might be solicited, and yet so 
humble and diffident in opening out his own 
stores of knowledge, that his superior mental at- 
tainments were scarcely felt whilst acknowledged 
by all who came in contact with him. 

Though precluded by the delicate state of his 
health from using much active exertion, he was 
when able to leave the house, a diligent at- 
tender of meetings. His concern for the pro- 
motion and prosperity of the principles he pro- 
fessed was great; and deeply was his sympathy 
devoted friends as travelled in the work of the 
ministry. 

During the last year of his life there was an 
evident decline of bodily vigor; but, except a 
a slight attection u. the memory, the mental pow- 
ers were preserved in undiminisnec brightness. 
The precious sweetness which rested upon his 
spirit was most striking to those around him. 
Very mercifully was it allotted, that as his 
strength decreased, the sufferings of the body be- 
came less acute ; and consequently, although de- 
barred from active exercise, often confined to the 
house, and but occasionally equal to see his 
friends, he seemed more capable of enjoying his 
drives into the country, with books and conver- 
sation at home, than at former periods of his 
life. 

It was toward the end of the second month 
that he attended meeting for the last time, when 
he appeared to take a rheumatic cold, and was 
next day confined tohis chamber; it proved to 
be his final illness—the last stage of extensive 
heart disease of many years standing. In the 
early part of his illness he was much impressed 
with the uncertainty of recovery, and remarked, 
with perfect submission to the Divine will, that 
he believed it would exempt him from much 
future suffering. His bodily sufferings were at 


and interest called forth in behalf of such of his 
if it should please Providence to shorten his life, 
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times very acute, but his mind was preserved 
in much quiet resignation. At one time he 
said, ‘I am endeavoring patiently to wait until 
my change come.” At another, “It is a favor ¥ 


to be permitted effectually to realize, even in our 
small measure, something of the sufferings 
which our dear Saviour bore for our sakes. When) 


yi 


brought thus low His love is all that remains to 
us ;” and again, “ It is very encouraging to have 
the love and unity of our friends; yes, unity is 
a precious thing.” 

During the last two weeks of his life, his bod- 
ily weakness was so extreme that he svarcely con- 
versed, except making an occasional rewark ; 
enough, however, was expressed to prove that 
his soul was sweetly reposing on his dear Re- 
deemer’s love ; and that, having experienced 
‘the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” all within was peace. When 
he wasin health, he was wont to allude with 
awful dread tothe pains attendant on dissolu- 
tion, a feeling not uncommon in members of 
the medical profession, but now that he was laid 
upon a sick bed, the subject seemed mercifully 
veiled from his view, and not a cloud obscured 
the perfect tranquillity of his mind. 

In the afternvon of the 15th of 4th month, a 
great and sudden change was apparent; the 
dear invalid seemed conscious of his apprdach- 
ing end, and embraced with tenderness each 
member of his family who was present. It was 
scarcely thought he could survive to see the 
light of another day; but the long lingering 
hours of the succeeding night wore away, and 
still found him, with feebly ebbing breath, a 
denizen of earth. ‘The utwost quiet pervaded 
the chamber of death; no words were needed, 
but looks of love and unutterable tenderness 
beamed from the dying eye ; and with softened 
hearts those around him could adopt the lan- 
guage, ‘* Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace ;” and 
when the last solemn moment arrived, most 
gently the silver cord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl was broken. ‘Truly the sting of death was 
removed, and a precious evidence was granted, 
thatthe emancipated spirit was permitted through 
unmerited mercy to enter within the pearl gates, 
and “ presented faultless before the presence of 
his God and Saviour with exceeding joy.” —An- 
nual Monitor, New Series, No. 8, 1890. 


TRANSFERENCE OF VITALITY. 


The transference of vitality which seems to oe- 
cur when young persons are habitually placed in 
contact with the aged, is well attested by very 
competent authorities. A distinguished author, 
Dr. James Copeland, says: A uot uncomufon 
cause of depressed vital power is the young 
sleeping with the aged. This, however explained, 
has been long remarked. I have occasionally 
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met with the counterpart of the following case. 
J was a few years ago consulted about a pale, 
‘. sickly and thin boy, of about four or five years 
‘of age. He appeared to have no specific ailment, 
but there was a slow aud remarkable decline of 
flesh and strength, and of the energy of the 
functions. After inquiring into the history of 
{ the case, it came out that he was a very robust 
| and plethoric child, up to his third year, when 
his grandmother, a very old person, took him to 
sleep with her; that he soon after lost his good 
looks, and that he continued to decline progres- 
sively, notwithstanding the medical treatment to 
which he was subjected. 


“‘ THE SALT, IF YOU PLEASE.” 

Everybody has a partiality for dinner, and 
one of the most frequent expressions at a dinner 
table is the one which forms our caption, and in 
order that our readers may know something of 
the substance they are usin®we will tell them 
a few facts about salt. Salt is a chemical com- 
pound of twenty-three parts by weight, of a | 
beautifully silver white, but soft metal, called 
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boilers are large iron kettles setin brickwork, and 
when fires are lighted under them, the brine is 
quickly evaporated. The moment the brine be- 
gins to boil, it becomes turbid, from the com- 
pounds of lime that it contains, and which are 
soluble in cold, but not in hot water; these first 
sediments are taken out with ladles called “ bit- 
tern ladles,” and the salt being next deposited 
from the brine, is carried away to drain and dry. 
The remaining liquid contains a great quantity 
of magnesia, in various forms, and gives it the 
name of “ bittern,”’ from the taste peculiar to 
magnesia in every form. 

‘* But how did this salt come into the rock 
is the natural query, and the wonder seems great- 
er when we recollect that salt beds are found in 
nearly every one of the strata composing the 
earth’s crust. This fact proves another, that as 
the majority of these salt-beds have come from 
lakes left in the hollows of the rocks by the re- 
eedence of the sea; the sea has through all the 
geologic ages, been as salt as it is to-day. Let 
us take the Great Salt Lake as an illustration, it 
being the largest salt lake in the world, but by 
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sodium, discovered by Sir H. Davy, in 1807, | 10 means the only one, as such inland masses of 
and thirty-five parts of a pungent, yellowish saline water are found over the whole earth, but 
green gas, called chlorine, discovered by Scheele | 88 Ours is the greatest in extent, it will form the 
in 1774—these two combined, form this, the | best example. It is situated at an elevation of 


mostwidely diffused and useful of any one com- 4200 feet above the sea, on the Rocky Mountains, 


pound in the world. It is found in the sea, 

and in the rocks, from which our principal sup- | 
ply comes. The most wonderful deposits are in 

Poland and in Hungary, where it is quarried | 
like a rock, one of the Polish mines being worked 

since 1251. These Polish salt mnes have heard 

the groan of many a poor captive, and have seen 

the last agonies of many a brave man, for until | 
tately, they were worked entirely by the State 

prisoners of Austria, Russia or Poland, whichever | 
happened to be in power at the time ; and once | 
the offender, or fancied hindrance to some other 

person’s advancement, was let down into this sub- 

terranean prison, he never saw the light of day 

again. So salt has its history as well as science. 

Other large deposits are found in Cheshire, Eng- 

land, where the water is forced down by pipes 

into the salt, and is again pumped up as brine, 

which is evaporated and the salt obtained. ‘To 

such an extent has this been carried, that one 

town in the “salt country,” as it is called, has 

scarcely an upright house in it, all the foundations 

having sunk with the ground, to fill up the cavity 

left by the extracted salt. 

In Virginia there are beds of salt, and the 
Salmon Mountains, in Oregon, are capable of 
affording large quantities of the same material. 
The brine springs of Salina and Syracuse, are 
Well-known, and from about forty gallons of their 
brine, one bushel of salt is obtained. There are 
also extensive salt springs in Ohio. The brine 
is pumped up from wells made in the rock, and 
junto which it flows and runs into boilers. These 


and has an area of 2000 square miles ; yet high 
as it is, “‘ once upon a time,” as the story books 
of our juvenility used to say, it was part of the 
sea, which retired by the upheaval of the rocks, 
and that great basin touk its salt water up with it. 
Should this in time evaporate, and its salt be- 
come covered wlth mud and sand, and the land 
again be depressed ; then, at some distant future 
age, the people would be wondering how the salt 
got there, little thinking that the Mormons had 
ever built a city on its shores when it was a great 
salt lake. There are also, however, salt rocks 
taking their place in regular geologic series with 
other rocks, interspersed between red sandstone, 
magnesian and carboniferous strata; these we 
can only account for, as we do for other stratified 
rocks, viz: that they were deposited from their 
solution in water or carried mechanically to the 
spot where now found by that ever mobile liquid. 
We fear we should be accused of an attempt to 
put our readers in pickle, so we will stay our pen, 
hoping they will remember these bits of informa- 
tion when next they say, ‘‘ The salt, if you please.” 
— Scientific American. 


YOU MUST HAVE PATIENCE. 


In this world of trial, how great is the need 
of patience! -If we attempt to do gvod, it is 
not unlikely that our motives may be aspersed ; 
we may be misunderstood, or aggravating obsta- 
cles are thrown in our way. In business, there 
are a thousand irritating circumstances which 
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any one who heard her doubt of the qualifications 
of women to be preachers of the gospel! She! 
was clear, comprehensive, and convincing, yet 
travelling in the work of the ministry under bod-| 
ily infirmity. © for more dedication like this !’’ | 

The diary here breaks off abruptly, and was 
not renewed, owing, it is thought, to the bodily | 
infirmities to which the writer was subject ; 
sometimes of a very trying nervous character, 
rendering continuous thought on any subject, 
and writing especially, a burden. 

During these years of suffering the refining 
process went on, softening down in a remarkable 
wanner the natural irritability of his temper, 
and producing, very conspicuously, the Christian 
graces of love, humility, and fervent charity. 

In the bosom of his own family he was still 
the cheerful, tender, and inteilectual companion ; 
always accessible on the most trivial subject on 
which his opjnion might be solicited, and yet so 
humble and diffident in opening out his own 
stores of knowledge, that his superior mental at- 
tainments were scarcely felt whilst acknowledged 
by all who came in contact with him. 

Though precluded by the delicate state of his 
health from using much active exertion, he was 
when able to leave the house, a diligent at- 
tender of meetings. His concern for the pro- 
motion and prosperity of the principles he pro- 
fessed was great; and deeply was his sympathy 
and interest called forth in behalf of such of his 
devoted friends as travelled in the work of the 
ministry. 

During the last year of his life there was an 
evident decline of bodily vigor; but, except a 
a slight attection vu. the memory, the mental pow- 
ers were preserved in undiminisnec brightness. 
The precious sweetness which rested upon his 
spirit was most striking to those around him. 
Very mercifully was it allotted, that as his 
strength decreased, the sufferings of the body be- 
came less acute ; and consequently, although de- 
barred from active exercise, often confined to the 
house, and but occasionally equal to see his 
friends, he seemed more capable of enjoying his 
drives into the country, with books and conver- 
_ at home, than at former periods of his 

ife. 

It was toward the end of the second month 
that he attended meeting for the last time, when 
he appeared to take a rheumatic cold, and was 
next day confined tohis chamber; it proved to 
be his final illness—the last stage of extensive 
heart disease of many years standing. In the 
early part of his illness he was much impressed 
with the uncertainty of recovery, and remarked, 
with perfect submission to the Divine will, that 
if it should please Providence to shorten his life, 
he believed it would exempt him from much 
future suffering. His bodily sufferings were at 


in which ‘ the weaker vessel’ shone with bright-|times very acute, but his mind was preserved 
ness in her catholic communication. How could: in much quiet resignation. 
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At one time he 
said, ‘I am endeavoring patiently to wait until 
my change come.” 


brought thus low His love is all that remains to 
us ;” and again, “ It is very encouraging to have 
the love and unity of our friends; yes, unity is 
a precious thing.’ 

During the last two weeks of his life, his bod- 
ily weakness was so extreme that he svarcely con- 
versed, except making an occasional remark ; 
enough, however, was expressed to prove that 
his soul was sweetly reposing on his dear Re- 
deemer’s love ; and that, having experienced 
‘‘ the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” all within was peace. When 
he wasin health, he was wont to allude with 
awful dread to'the pains attendant on dissolu- 
tion, a feeling not uncommon in members of 
the medical profession, but now that he was laid 
upon a sick bed, the subject seemed mercifully 
veiled from his view, and not a cloud obscured 
the perfect tranquillity of his mind. 

In the afternvon of the 15th of 4th month, a 
great and sudden change was apparent; the 
dear invalid seemed conscious of his approach- 
ing end, and embraced with tenderness each 
member of his family who was present. It was 
scarcely thought he could survive to see the 
light of another day; but the long lingering 
hours of the succeeding night wore away, and 
still found him, with feebly ebbing breath, a 
denizen of earth. ‘The utwost quiet pervaded 
the chamber of death; no words were needed, 
but looks of love and unutterable tenderness 
beamed from the dying eye ; and with softened 
hearts those around him could adopt the lan- 
guage, ‘“* Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace ;” and 
when the last solemn moment arrived, most 
gently the silver cord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl was broken. ‘Truly the sting of death was 
removed, and a precious evidence was granted, 
thatthe emancipated spirit was permitted through 
unmerited mercy to enter within the pearl gates, 
and “ presented fuultless before the presence ot 
his God and Saviour with exceeding joy.” —An- 
nual Monitor, New Series, No. 8, 18d. 





TRANSFERENCE OF VITALITY. 


The transference of vitality which seems to oc- 
cur when young persons are habitually placed in 
contact with the aged, is well attested by very 
competent authorities. A distinguished author, 
Dr. James Copeland, says: A uot uncommon 
cause of depressed vital power is the young 
sleeping with the aged. This, however explained, 
has been long remarked. I have occasionally 





At another, “It is a favor 9 
to be permitted effectually to realize,even in our \ 
small measure, something of the sufferings © 
which our dear Saviour bore for our sakes. When\ 
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met with the counterpart of the following case. 
_ | was afew years ago consulted about a pale, 
«sickly and thin boy, of about four or five years 
“ofage. He appeared to have no specific ailment, 
but there was a slow aud remarkable decline of 
flesh and strength, and of the energy of the 
functions. After inquiring into the history of 
| the case, it came out that he was a very robust 
and plethoric child, up to his third year, when 
his grandmother, a very old person, took him to 
sleep with her; that he soon after lost his good 
looks, and that he continued to decline progres- 


sively, notwithstanding the medical treatment to 
which he was subjected. 


‘THE SALT, IF YOU PLEASE.” 
Everybody has a partiality for dinner, and 
one of the most frequent expressions at a dinner 
table is the one which forms our caption, and in 
order that our readers may know something of 
the substance they are usin@we will tell them 
a few facts about salt. Salt is a chemical com- 
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boilers are large iron kettles setin brickwork, and 
when fires are lighted under them, the brine is 
quickly evaporated. The moment the brine be- 
gins to boil, it becomes turbid, from the com- 
pounds of lime that it contains, and which are 
soluble in cold, but not in hot water; these first 
sediments are taken out with ladles called “ bit- 
tern ladles,” and the salt being next deposited 
from the brine, is carried away to drain and dry. 
The remaining liquid contains a great quantity 
of magnesia, in various forms, and gives it the 
name of “ bittern,” from the taste peculiar to 
magnesia in every form. 

‘‘ But how did this salt come into the rock ?” 
is the natural query, and the wonder seems great - 
er when we recollect that salt beds are found in 
nearly every one of the strata composing the 
earth’s crust. This fact proves another, that as 
the majority of these salt-beds have come from 
lakes left in the hollows of the rocks by the re- 
eedence of the sea; the sea has through all the 
geologic ages, been as salt as itis to-day. Let 


pound of twenty-three parts by weight, of a | us take the Great Salt Lake as an illustration, it 
beautifully silver white, but soft metal, called being the largest salt lake in the world, but by 
sodium, discovered by Sir H. Davy, in 1807, | nO means the only one, as such inland masses of 
and thirty-five parts of a pungent, yellowish saline water are found over the whole earth, but 
green gas, called chlorine, discovered by Scheele | 48 Ours is the greatest in extent, it will form the 
in 1774—these two combined, form this, the { best example. It is situated at an elevation of 


mostwidely diffused and useful of any one com- 4200 feet above the sea, on the Rocky Mountains, 


pound in the world. It is found in the sea, | and has an area of 2000 square miles ; yet high 
and in the rocks, from which our principal sup- | as it is, “once upon a time,” as the story books 
ply comes. The most wonderful deposits are in | of our juvenility used to say, it was part of the 
Poland and in Hungary, where it is quarried | sea, which retired by the upheaval of the rocks, 
like a rock, one of the Polish mines being worked and that great basin touk its salt water up with it. 
since 1251. These Polish salt mnes have heard | Should this in time evaporate, and its salt be- 
the groan of many a poor captive, and have seen | come covered with mud and sand, and the land 
the last agonies of many a brave man, for until | again be depressed ; then, at some distant future 
iately, they were worked entirely by the State | age, the people would be wondering how the salt 
prisoners of Austria, Russia or Poland, whichever | got there, little thinking that the Mormons had 
happened to be in power at the time ; and once | ever built a city on its shores when it was a great 
the offender, or fancied hindrance to some other | salt lake. There are also, however, salt rocks 
person’s advancement, was let down into this sub- taking their place in regular geologic series with 
terranean prison, he never saw the light of day | other rocks, interspersed between red sandstone, 
again. So salt has its history as well as science. | magnesian and carboniferous strata; these we 
Other large deposits are found in Cheshire, Eng- | can only account for, as we do for other stratified 
land, where the water is forced down by pipes | rocks, viz: that they were deposited from their 


into the salt, and is again pumped up as brine, 
which is evaporated and the salt obtained. ‘To 
such an extent has this been carried, that one 
town in the “ salt country,” as it is called, has 
scarcely an upright house in it, all the foundations 
having sunk with the ground, to fill up the cavity 
left by the extracted salt. 

In Virginia there are beds of salt, and the 
Salmon Mountains, in Oregon, are capable of 
affording large quantities of the same material. 
The brine springs of Salina and Syracuse, are 
Well-known, and from about forty gallons of their 
brine, one bushel of salt is obtained. There are 
also extensive salt springs in Ohio. The brine 
is pumped up from wells made in the rock, and 
juto which it flows and runs into boilers. These 


solution in water or carried mechanically to the 
spot where now found by that ever mobile liquid. 
We fear we should be accused of an attempt to 
put our readers in pickle, so we will stay our pen, 
hoping they will remember these bits of informa- 
tion when next they say, ‘‘ Thesalt, if you please.” 
— Scientific American. 


YOU MUST HAVE PATIENCE. 


In this world of trial, how great is the need 
of patience! -If we attempt to do gvod, it is 
not unlikely that our motives may be aspersed ; 
we may be misunderstood, or aggravating obsta- 
cles are thrown in our way. In business, there 
are a thousand irritating circumstances which 
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chafe and fret the soul. Men are dishonest, de- 
ceitful ; employers are hard-hearted, exacting, 
fault-finding ; the employed are unfaithful, waste- 
ful, insulting ; debtors do not pay, and creditors 
are importunate. In the domestic circle, there 
is need of patience. The husband may be ne- 
glectful, unkind ; the wife fretful, slatternly, ex- 
travagant, inconsiderate ; the children turbulent, 
passionate, disobedient. ‘There are, indeed, in 
every walk and department of life, briars and | 
nettles that prickle and annoy, and to endure 
them and not be injured by them, we have need | 
of patience. The philosophy of living well, is | 
to use all blessings and all trials so as to work 
out our good. But a foolish life is distinguished | 
by perverting all blessings to a curse, and con- | 
verting no curses into blessings. But to ex- 
tract good from every thing, and every circum- 
stance, we must have patience. 

It is not the great trials of life from which we 
receive the most injury; nor, indeed, is it un- | 
der these that we need the most patience. We 
are more liable to be chafed by trifles, by little, 
unexpected annoyances, the friction of daily 
life, events which will be lost sight of and for- 
gotten after a wave or two of life’s ocean has 
passed over us, than by the heavy blows of ad- 
versity. The severest test of patience comes 
from the smallest of life’s trials. He that 
ruleth his spirit in the domestic circle, in the 
daily friction of business, midst the trials and 
cares of life, that come and go without any re 
cord in the diary, ledger, or biography, is greater 
than he who stands calmly and meets the mad | 
storm of persecution, or is submerged by billows ' 
of adversity without complaint. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovur anp Meat.—tThe Flour market is quiet, but | 
prices are steady. The sales of superfine are at $5 12 | 
a #5 25 extra, and $5 37 a $5 75 for extra family. The | 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of | 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 25 up to $7 00. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $400. Corn Meal is unsettled | 
at $3 25 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Graix.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair | 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at | 
$1 25 a $1 28 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and | 
$1 35 a $1 40 for prime White. Rye is steady and in 
demand at 80 cents. Old Corn is held at 80 cents; 
new ranges at from 67a 70ct?. Oats are steady. 
Sales of prime Delaware at 45 cts., and Jersey at 46 
cents. 


CLOVERSEED is in good supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate; sales of common to prime new at 
$5 50 and $5 62 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2, 
und Flaxseed $1 60. 





HOOL re-opened on the Ist of 11th month, 
der the care and superintendence of Josiah 
Mary B. Chase. Extensive repairs and im- 


| Life of John Conran, 


| Mirsh’s Life of George Fox, 


| Harvey’s Shawnee Indians, 
| Power of Religion on the Mind, 


MM 


| 10th mo. 1858. 


‘HESTERFIELD 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
| session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
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provements have been made, which will add materially 
to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 
A circular containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing 
JOSIAH D. CHASE, 
Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
10 mo. 14. 
IFE OF THOMAS STORY. — The Subscriber 
_4 takes this method of informing his friends that he 
is progressing as fast as possible with this very inter- 
esting work, and as it will require a considerable 
outlay of money, he will be glad to have a very large 
subscription list, so as to send out the books as fast as 
they are ready. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
915 Market Street. 
H. Longstreth would call attention to the following 
list of books: 


Tanner’s Lectures, &c., 
Life of William and Alice Ellis, - 
Life of Elizabeth Fry, 
Upbam’s Letters from Europe, Xc., 
Life of Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Journal of Mirgaret Woods, 

Life of Richard Reynolds, 
Gleanings from Pious Authors, 
Guide to True Peace, 
Plain Path to Christian Perfection, 
Life of John Roberts, 


| Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, 


Memoirs of Maria Fox, 
Letters and Papers of Jobn Barclay, 
Life of Priscitia Gurney, 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones, 


He will also be glad to furnish Libraries and indi- 
viduals with any books that may be wanted, at as /on 


' prices as they can be obtained anywhere. 


Ist mo. 4, 1858. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND'S CERE- 
MONY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
best English Parchment. Price Two Dotnars. Sent 


) to any part of the United States by mail for the above 


price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
in a superior manner, from three to five dollars tur 
the writing. Invitations neatly written. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 5, S. Fifth St., Phila. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
} YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particnu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N. J. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


No extra charges. 





Merribew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Benk 





